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CHAP. IV.—TRENTON. 


Tue night was bleak and threatened storm. The 
Delaware surged sullenly along, the ice grinding and 
splitting with the tide: while the giant trees, that 
overhung its banks, tossed their skeleton arms in the 
wind, groaning as if in agony A few stars were 
occasionally seen on high, but they were visible only 
for a moment, before driving clouds hid them from 
sight. 

It was the night of the twenty-fourth of December, 
1776, a time that will ever be memorable in American 
annals. Washington, after having been defeated at 
Long Island, had endeavored subsequently to make 
a stand in New York, but had been forced to retreat 
through New Jersey, his army dwindling from twenty 
thousand to three thousand, while the British general, 
at the bead of nearly thirty thousand troops, thundered 
in pursuit. Throwing the Delaware between him and 
the royal army, Washington had gained a breathing 
spell for his men. But he soon discovered that this 
inaction would not do: that, if persisted in, the country 
was lost. The British had already overrun New Jer- 
sey, and hundreds of former patriots, believing the 
cause of freedom shipwrecked, were endeavoring to 
preserve their lives and property by giving in their 
adhesion to the royal cause. Every day added to the 
number of those who thus deserted the popular side. 
In this emergency, Washington determined on a mid- 
night march to Trenton, hoping to cut off the detach- 
ment of royal troops there, and, perhaps, save his 
countrymen at the brink of ruin. 

Seated on a beehive, which had been placed upon 
the ground for his accommodation, and wrapped in 
his military cloak, the great hero watched anxiously 
the progress of the boats, as, struggling amid the 
drifting ice, they made their slow and toilsome pro- 
gress from the Pennsylvania to the Jersey side. Hour 
after hour had pessed since he assumed this post, nor 
had he left it except for a brisk walk along the river 
bank occasionally, to keep his blood from congealing. 
Every quarter of an hour or more an officer would 
approach for orders, or to give intelligence: and the 
conversation that ensued, was usually in brief words 
on the part of Washington, showing the pre-occupa- 
tion of his mind. At last a tall and soldierly figure 
approached. 

‘Ah! is that you, Mowbry?”’ said the hero. 

“Tt is, your excellency,’’ was the reply. “Ihave 
been sent by Gen. Knox to inform you that the artil- 
lery and caiseons are safely landed; and with no 
further damage than the wetting of a little powder.” 
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"*It is well. I could see that the guns were safe, 
even by the fitful light of these few stars; but I am 
glad to be assured there is so little damage done. It 
is very late, however.” 

“It is four o’clock, your excellency.” 

‘We must push on without a moment’s loss then,” 
replied Washington, rising. He gave an anxious look 
at the sky, and said— do you think it will storm?” « 

The young man made no answer in words; but 
he took off his cap, which was of fur, and presented 
the icy particles which had collected there, to his 
general’s touch. 

** Good God,”’ said Washington, deeply moved, “ is 
it indeed so? Excuse what may seen an irreverant 
expression, young man,’ he added, ‘but, to-night, 
my brain is almost wild, and the prospect of being 
defeated in this enterprise, as this gathering storm 
forebodes, destroys my equanimity. I have put every 
thing on the hazard of a die. We must conquer to- 
night, or lie cold and lifeless by morning. But, I 
wander—you have seen me unmanned for a moment 
—forget it. And now to action.” 

As he spoke he drew his cloak tightly around him, 
and strode quickly forward in the direction of his 
horse, which a faithful groom was holding for him 
near by. 

The sight of the general-in-chief in motion con- 
vinced all that the moment to set forth had arrived. 
The troops, who had been landed for some time, and 
had only waited for the artillery, now gathered into 
their ranks, and, in silence, the little army began its 
march. 

After proceeding about a mile, Washington divided 
his army, one portion under Sullivan taking the river 
road, while the other portion, with himself at its head, 
pursued the direct way. The wind howled dismally 
across the landscape; the few stars, heretofore seen, 
disappeared; and soon mingled rain and hail began 
to rattle on the soldiers’ knapsacks and sting their 
faces. Yet, bending to the tempest, the men strug- 
gled onward. No sound of fife or drum was heard, 
but in silence the litle army pursued its way. No 
gilded trappings shone out in the ghastly light, but 
the privates, destitute even of shoes, left their bloody 
footsteps on the ground. The low rumble of the artil- 
lery wagons, the stifled tread of a thousand men, the 
ringing of the sleet on the moving mass, and the 
creaking of the forest trees as the storm toseed them 
about, were the only sounds during that long march 


of eight miles. Occasionally a man dropped from the 


ranks complelely exhausted, but the rest struggled 
manfully along. Now and then, as the army passed 
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some lonely farm-house, the inmate, half rousing from 
his slumber, fancied he heard strange sounds on the 
breeze, but reflecting that it could only be the noise of 
the tempest, he turned and slept again, little thinking 
that at that very hour, the destiny of America hung 
trembling in the balance. 

It was nearly daybreak when the outposts at Tren- 
ton loomed dimly through the uncertain light and fast- 
falling sleet. The artillery was at the front, and ciose 
by it, as was his duty, marched Mowbry. At this in- 
stant, Washington rode up, evidently in considerable 
emotion ; and shading his eyes with his hand, peered 
ahead. Then he turned, and reining in his horse, 
looked down on the soldiers who crowded around 
him. 

‘My brave boys,” he said, in a low voice, which 
trembled with agitation, ‘the enemy are just ahead ; 
but do not yet see us. All depends on a surprise. 
Now or never—this is our last chance. Forward.” 


up to this hour, he has always recklessly exposed 
himself, as if he sought death.” 

‘Perhaps some disappointment of the heart—poor 
lad!” sighed the great leader, as he led the way to- 
ward the low, wooden tavern, in a room of which 
Mowbry lay, weltering in blood. 





CHAP. V.—THE SICK BED. 


THERE is a low, two story house, built of wood, 
still standing in Philadelphia, in Fifth street, below 
Market, celebrated as that in which Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. At the period of 
our story it was occupied as an inn, and, in one of 
the upper rooms of this building, a few days after the 
battle, lay our hero. As Washington had retreated 
from Trenton the same day he made the attack, a con- 
veyance had been provided for Mowbry, and he had 


Tears gushed from every eye at this address: the ( been brought to Philadelphia, there to await his re- 


voice, the manner effected the men even more than 
the words. The column dashed forward, each man 
determined to conquer or die. The outposts were 
driven in, and flying toward the town, carried the 
alarm with them. But fast as they fled to bear the 
news of the surprise, still faster pursued the Ameri- 
cans; and the two parties entered the outskirts of 
Trenton almost at the same moment. 

The noise of the firing at the outposts had, how- 
ever, been heard, and the enemy roused from their 
beds, or from the tavern, where most of them had 
spent the night, came rushing into the street, the pri- 
vates arranging themselves in ranks, and the officers 
hurrying hither and thither to marshal the men. Col. 
Rahl, the Hessian commander, threw down the pack 
of cards with which he bad been playing since the 
preceding evening, sprang to the door and placed 
himself at the head of his forces. 

But now, with the artillery of Knox playing in their 
front, the Americans came pouring down the street, 
wild with the enthusiasm the words of their leader 
had excited. Before that dauntless charge, before 
those showers of -gzape-shot, no enemy could have 
stood. The Fiessiace broke and fied, and, in a few 
minutes, the day was won. 

Never was a victory more complete. With the 
exception of a few dragoons who escaped by a back 
road, the whole force at Trenton was either killed or 
captured. Among the former was Col. Rahl. 

* Ah! Gen. Knox,” said Washington, grasping the 
hand of that officer afier the fight was over, ‘I have 
to thank you for the execution your artillery did, on 
this glorious morning. I ought also to thank Captain 
Mowbry, whom I saw directing the pieces so well: 
but I do not see him.”’ 

“Alas! your excellency, he is wounded, and I fear 
mortally.” 

‘‘ Where is he?” said Washington, anxiously. 

‘He has been carried to yonder tavern,” said 
Knox, “where your excellency’s surgeon there at- 
tends him. Yet life, perhaps, is of 0 little value to 
him that he will scarcely thank us for our pains to 
preserve it: I have noticed that, from the day he 
joined the army, just before the battle of Long Island, 


covery. 

It was a bright, warm winter morning, and the 
curtain of the window being withdrawn, the beems 
of the sun shone merrily into the room. There ere 
few things as cheerful as sunshine, when the earth is 
covered with snow, and Mowbry feeling the inepirirg 
influence of the day as he beheld the snowy house 
tops glittering in the sun, raised himself feebly on his 
arm and looked around his apartment. During mos: 
of his illness he had been either delirious or in a 
stupor; and this was the first morning on which he 
may be said to have enjoyed his faculties clearly. 
An elderly female, a stranger to Mowbry, was sitting 
near the head of the bed. On seeing the invalid 
move, she rose and approached him. 

‘“How long have I been here?” said our hero. 

“It is now the second day of January, and you 
were brought here the night after the battle.”” 

‘‘And I was all that time insensible?”’ he said. 
‘“Where is the army? And where am I? This 
cannot be a military hospital.” 

The thought of Kate was continually present to his 
mind, notwithstanding his conviction that she did not 
love him, and a suspicion—a wild, romantic suspicion 
—flashed across him that she had heard of his illness 
and provided secretly for his comfort. Nor did the 
answer of the nurse, who evaded his most material 
question, satisfy him that it was not so. 

“The army, it is said, has moved again on Trenton, 
and another battle is daily expected. You are here, 
in a comfortable inn, with myself to nurse you, and 
a competent physician, one who says he knew you 
when you resided in the city.” 

‘Ah! I know him—my uncle’s surgeon.” And the 
intelligence confirming his suspicion, he asked again. 
‘But how came I here?” 

The nurse hesitated an instant, affecting to be oc- 
cupied with arranging the clothes: but when Mowbry 
impatiently repeated the question, she said— 

“His excellency, the commander-in-chief, and Gen. 
Knox both seemed anxious that good care should be 
taken of you; and as you had no home in Philadel- 
phia they placed you at this inn, and procured me to 
nurse you.” 


“~ 
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A deep sigh broke from Mowbry: the little romance 
he had been framing vanished at these words; he sank 
back on his pillow, and was silent. Hupe, for a mo- 
ment had given him new life, but now despair seized 
on his heart; and he scarcely cared to live. He re- 
sumed— 

‘‘ My good woman,” he said, “you have been de- 
ceived, | fear: you suppose I am able to pay you for 
your services. But I have nota dollar in the world.” 

‘s Never mind that now,” replied the nurse. ‘“ You 
are not well enough to talk of such things. His 
excellency will see me paid, and if he does not, why 
I shall only have lost a week or two in the service of 
my country, while many lose their lives.” 

‘‘Bat I cannot allow myself to be under such 
obligations to either his excellency, or to you. Iam 
a beggar, and deserve no better treatment than the 
poorest private. It is my wish that you see at once 
to having me removed to the hospital.” 

The nurse lifted up her hands in deprecation, but 
was prevented replying by fuotsteps on the stairs, and 
after a low knock, the physician entered. He wasa 
men of mild presence, and dressed with great care, 
his whole appearance indicating alike a kind heart 
asd great deference for the proprieties of life. 

‘‘ Ah! our patient is better, nurse,” he said, smiling 
st the attendant. Then, approaching the bed, he took 
Mowbry’s wrist to feel the pulse, saying, as he did 
so—'‘ good morning, captain—glad to see you so well. 
I knew we should bring you out of it, though it was 
an ugly fever. But you are worth ten dead men yet. 
In a fortnight, or three weeks at furthest, we shall 
have him as well as ever—eh! nurse?” 

‘‘Doctor,”” said Mowbry, ‘I do not understand all 
this. Why am [ here, instead of in the hospital with 
other poor fellows? As 1 can pay neither you nor 
her, it is my desire that I be put immediately under 
the care of the army surgeon.” 

‘Tut—tut,”? eaid the physician, smiling good hu- 
moredly. ‘* Will you turn us off after we have saved 
your life? If you had been left to the care of a mili- 
tary hospital, such at least as that belonging to Wash- 
ington’s army, you would have been dead and buried 
before this. No, my dear captain, we have rescued 
you from the jaws of death, and we intend, as our 
perquisite, to keep you under our care a little while 
longer. As for pay, we all get it, in one way or 
another. I work out of respect to your family—nurse 
for patriotism—and the landlord because he expects 
you to be able to foot his bill some day. But you have 
exhausted yourself with this foolish discussion—lie 
down, and try to sleep—you may rely that, when you 
are well, all will be settled to your satisfaction.” 

Mowbry was fain to take this advice, for his head 
already reeled; and he was soon asleep. -The physi- 
cian and nurse conversed awhile apart, and then the 
former took his leave, thougl: not until he had placed 
a couple of guineas in her hands. 

‘“¥ do not want him to know that the assistance 
comes from me,”’ he said, “for he is so proud he 
would refuse it, and compel us to send him to the 
hospital to die with the rest. But I have long known 
his family, and made many a good fee out of them, 
so that 1 can afford to loge something now. His 
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uncle, remember, must know nothing of this, for he 
has cast the captain off, and I do not care to be known 
to the old gentleman as helping the disobedient.” 

When Mowbry woke again, and renewed his ques- 
tions of the nurse, she was accordingly as close as 
ever: nor was he able, on that day, or any subsequent 
one, to learn more than he did in the conversation 
we have recorded. He soon abandoned the attempt, 
satisfied that the tale of the nurse and physician was 
correct, and that Kate, as well as his uncle, had utterly 
forgotten him. If he had wanted any further evi- 
dence of this, it was afforded when he was entirely 
convalescent, and the nurse was about to leave him. 
Hitherto he had shrunk from asking directly of Kate, 
but now he ventured to inquire, though in an assumed 
and careless tone, if his attendant knew anything of 
the Stanleys. The nurse, though aware of Mowbry’s 
relation to Mr. Stanley, little suspected the interest 
her patient felt in the niece, so she replied— 

‘‘] have never been in the house, for Mr. Stanley, 
when ill, is always attended by Miss Douglass, who 
allows no one else to nurse him. But the whole town 
is talking of ber marriage with Major Despencer.”’ 

Mowbry fortunately was sitting, for if standing he 
would have fallen under the shock of this intelligence. 
He turned white as ashes. 

‘‘They are not married, surely?” he said, with 
difficulty. 

‘‘Ob! no, sirm—only going to be. Nothiag but the 
war prevents it, they say. And dear me, how bad 
Miss Douglass looks since Mr. Despencer joined the 
army: she has grown as pale almost as a ghost, and 
nearly as thin too: I suppose she is all the time wor- 
rying herself lest the major should get killed.”’ 

Mowbry turned his face to the window, away from 
observation, and hot tears rolled down his cheek. 
Had he been entirely well, he would not have been 
thus unmanned, though he would have suffered 
equally, perhaps. He never felt until now how 
much of hope had lingered in his bosom. Some 
chance, he had secretly fancied, would bring Kate 
and him together before he left the city; for, even 
as a relative, surely she would feel some interest in 
him, sick and alone among strangers. From the 
physician, she must have heard of his presence in 
the city. Alas! he knew now that he was utterly 
deserted. 

‘‘] think I shall be able to start for the camp to- 
morrow,’ he said, at last, raising his head. ‘I will 
try at least. Though the enemy have been driven 
back on New York, there will be hot work in the 
spring; and J must be at my post.” And he sighed 
profoundly, for, at that moment, he thought bow little 
he should care whether he fell in battle, or survived. 
‘Perhaps if I die in some gallant charge,” he re- 
flected, ‘“‘she will remember me—it may be regret 
me. Oh! the happy hours we have spent together— 
and now to be so utterly forgotten.” 

And was he forgotten? Was the tale of the gos- 
sipping old nurse correct? Had Kate, in the eight 
months that had elapsed since Mowbry was exiled 
from his uncle’s house, changed her feelings so much 
as to be now about to marry Despencer. Let us 
follow the old physician to Mr. Stanley’s mansion, 
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on the very day Mowbry departed for the army, and 
listen to the lete-a-lete conversation between him and 
Kate. 

‘‘Well, my dear Miss Douglass,” said he, smiling, 
‘¢vour protege is off at last; and well quit are we all 
of him. I have been in fear of detection the whole 
period. Think what a censorious world would have 
said, if it had come out that you were nursing a hand- 
some young captain by deputy, and paying all his 
bills.” 

Kate blushed deeply, and replied— 

‘‘ All this you have said a dozen times before. But 
I could not see him perish, even if he had been only 
afriend. But now he is gone, the secret is safe; for 
no one knows it except you, and I can depend on your 
keeping it. Je does not suspect the truth, does he?” 

‘No, but: fancies you have all deserted him.” 

‘Then he has asked after me.”! 

‘‘Not that I ever heard. His silence is my proof 
@ that he believes in your neglect.” 

Kate clasped her hands, and sighed heavily, turning 
away her eyes to conceal the fast-gathering tears. 
The old physician soon took his leave, and as he 
closed the door, he heard a sob. He shook his head, 
muttering to himself— 

“Alas! how that girl loves him, and how he loves 
her in return. Yet,solong as Mr. Stanley lives, their 
marriage is impossible; and, therefore, I had better 
allow them to continue to believe that each is forgot- 
ten by the other. They will soon forget, in reality.” 

He had never been in love himself, else his kind 
heart would not thus have reasoned. How little the 
best intentions and the coolest intellect fail to guide 
strangers to that all-conquering passion, in their actions 
toward lovers whom they desire sincerely to admire! 





CHAP. VI.—VALLEY FORGE. 


We must now carry forward our story an entire 
year: and what changes a year produces! How 
many who, a year ago, were in prosperity, are now 
ruined; how many who were then in health, are now 
on a sick-bed; how many, then blooming with youth 
and hope, are now in the silent grave. 

It was the last of January, 1778, more than a 
twelvemonth from the battle of Trenton. The cam- 
paign of 1777, after that glorious victory, had been 
@ series of persevering attempts on the part of the 
British to recover their lost ground and gain posses- 
sion of Philadelphia, the then capital of the nation. 
With the opening of spring, Sir William Howe had 
begun his operations to this end; but, after numerous 
attempts to dislodge Washington from the Jerseys, in 
all of which he had been foiled, he was compelled to 
think of some other route of approaching Philadel- 
phia. Accordingly, toward the close of summer, he 
suddenly embarked his army at New York, and sail- 
ing to the Chesapeake, landed at the head of that bay. 
The American general, apprized of this movement, 
hastened by forced marches to throw himself between 
the British and the capital, and succeeded in bringing 
Howe to an action at Chad’s Ford on the Brandy- 
wine. Superior numbers, however, and a higher 


state of discipline gave the victory to the royal army; 
Washington was driven from the field, and the road. 
to Philadelphia being now open, Howe entered that 
city soon after in triumph. 

Anxious, however, to redeem the honor of the 
American arms, and believing that the absence of a 
portion of the British troops afforded an opportunity, 
Washington conceived the idea of surprising the royal 
army as it layencamped atGermantown. The attack 
was made, but, in consequence of a thick fog, failed 
in the moment of victory. This defeat secured the 
British in possession of Philadelphia, and the season 
being now well advanced, the American army retired 
to their winter-quarters, which they took up at Valley 
Forge, among the hills of Chester county, about five 
and twenty miles from Philadelphia. In all the move- 
ments of this campaign, Mowbry had participated. 
Few had done such gallant deeds in arms. Indeed, 
as the commander-in-chief had said at Trenton, it 
seemed as if he was entirely reckless of danger. 
At Brandywine, he had formed one of that corys of 
artillerists who, posted in a defile, had checked the 
victorious career of the enemy and saved the patnot 
army from entire destruction. He was one also of 
that mounted band, who, joining Pulaski and the lif- 
guards, made the terrible charge, which cleaving tle 
enemy’s ranks like a thunderbolt, and scattering terra 
and dismay in their track, almost changed the for 
tunes of the day. 

It was toward the close of January, 1778. The day 
was one of the most tempestuous of the season; the 
snow already lay more than a foot deep, and was still 
falling fast; while the icy wind roared wildly over 
the landscape. The rude huts of the soldiers were 
half buried in the deep drifts. Few persons were 
visible in the camp, except the sentries pacing to and 
fro, or an officer hurrying across the open space to 
paya visit. As the morning wore on, faster and still 
faster descended the snow, until the prospect was 
fairly obscured by the thick falling Jakes: and the 
scene became dismal and melancholy beyond con- 
ception. Nota soul was now seen abroad. 

As the hour of dinner arrived, however, four or 
five persons were observed moving in the direction 
of head-quarters; for it was the practice of Washing- 
ton to invite a select number of officers to his table 
each day; and to share the hospitalities of the com- 
mander-in-chief was the errand on which these indi- 
viduals were now bent. The residence of the general 
was a small, two-story dwelling, only one degree 
more commodious than the marquees of his officers. 
Nor did his table boast of anything but the plainest 
fare. For this he made an apology on the present 
occasion. 

“You see, gentlemen,” he said, glancing at the 
single round of beef, which constituted the only 
course for the occasion, ‘“‘we have no luxuries to 
boast of; but I hope patriotism, if not hunger will 
sweeten the dish. Captain Mowbry, I am glad to 
see you safe home from your forage. It is not my 
wish to have provisions taken by force of arms, if it 
can be avoided; but until Congress changes the com- 
missarait department, or we get golden guineas like 
the royal generals, I fear we shall have to starve, 
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unless we seize what we require.” And, as the 
great leader pronounced these words, he sighed. 

The conversation soon became general], and turned 
naturally on the deplorable condition of the camp. 

‘““Of the seventeen thousand men, who nominally 
compose our army,” said the surgeon general, who 
was present, ‘scarcely five thousand are fit for duty. 
The fever daily grows worse, in spite of all we can 
do. Indeed, so long as the men are half starved, 
and half clothed, all our medicines will prove of no 
avail.” And he too sighed at the melancholy pros- 
pect. 

‘‘What if the British should come out and attack 
us?” said Mowbry. ‘I heard rumors of such an 
enterprise in my forage, but fortunately our strength 
is overrated, and I think Howe’s caution will scarcely 
allow him to make the attempt.” 

“T agree with you,” said Washington: ‘and God 
knows we have enough to contend against, without 
having a battle on our hands. My heart bleeds for 
my poor fellows. J saw one, this morning, standing 
sentry, who had neither a decent coat nor breeches; 
some one, however, had lent him an overcoat, but 
as the wind occasionally blew this aside, I saw the 
rags in which he shivered; he had no shoes either, 
and, as he walked his round, blood frequently marked 
his steps. But I have faith in Heaven, and this sup- 
ports me.” 

There was a solemn pause, and then a general 
officer remarked. ‘While we suffer thus, the royal 
troops enjoy every comfort in the city.” 

‘‘Yes,’? said Washington, ‘‘and the officers indulge 
in constant festivities. I hear,’? he added, with as 
much of a smile as ever lighted his face in that dark 
period of trouble, “that our gallant foes are quite 
successful in their onslaughts on female hearts, more 
in fact than they have always been in more bloody 
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undertakings. There is a whisper that Miss Ship- 
pen and the accomplished Adjutant General, Major 
Andre, are about to marry; but a more certain report 
is that Major Despencer was united, last night, to 
Miss Douglass, a beauty and del esprit, and moreover 
the heiress of one of the handsomest fortunes in this 
state.”? 

This intelligence, though less startling to Mowbry 
than perhaps to our readers, nevertheless called every 
drop of blood from the cheek of our hero. He saw 
an impassable gulf now raised between him and her 
he loved. ‘It is true then,” he said, ‘she has loved 
this rival all along: now, at last, 1 know why she 
never cared to inquire for me when I lay wounded, 
and apparently dying a year ago ” 

Words cannot tell how crushing this blow was to 
Mowbtry. In spite of what the nurse had said, he 
hoped secretly that Kate was not about to marry 
Despencer; and as time wore on, and he heard no 
more of the match, this hope grew almost to a cer- 
tainty. But now, at one blow, the whole fabric of 
happiness, he had been building for a year, was 
thrown down. 

Washington’s eyes happened to rest on Mowbry at 
this moment, and noticing the latter’s extreme pale- 
ness, he suddenly recollected that Mr. Stanley was 
the uncle of our hero, and as quickly understood alk 
that was passing in Mowbry’s heart. The reckless- 
ness of the latter in battle was now explained. He 
felt deeply pained to have been the cause of imparting 
this pang, and, as he divined that society was the best 
thing Mowbry wished for at this moment, he rose and 
broke up the party. 

As our hero passed to his marquee, the tempest 
roared wilder than ever; but the storm without was a 
calm to that which raged in his soul. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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It fell upon a day, 

In the golden Autumn-time, 
Ere the flow’rets feel decay, 
Or the wild birds flit away 

That thy spirit came to mine, 
And taught my soul a lay 

Most divine! 


Oft I’d wandered years ago, 
Pondered well the mystery o’er, 
Longed my spirit oft to know 
Who should cheer me here below, 
And on earth forever more 
Kindly feelings e’er bestow 
And adore. 


In my boyhood oft T’d bowed, 
Bowed to a bright ideal, 

Gazed on faces in the crowd— 

Smiled on angel ones that bowed— 
And wondered if the real 


Angel of my life was there— 
Or only my ideal. 


*Neath the oaken porch we stood, 
In the recess of the door; 
Cold and chill the wintry blast 
By our shady covert past, 
But our hearts were evermore 
By love’s sunshine overcast, 
In the door. 


How our trembling lips essay’d, 
Holiest hopes of life to tell: 

My swelling heart forbade— 

With her trembling voice she said, 
To her bosom’s holiest swell 

‘When the wintry winds are laid, 
1T will be well! 

And the echoing blast replied, 
6 Will be well!” 
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CHAP. VII.—THE FETE. 


Ir was the night before the dinner party at Wash- 
ington’s head-quarters, and the fashionable circles of 
Philadelphia were all on the gz wsve of expectation; 
for the fete, given to celebrate the nuptials of the 
handsomest officer in the royal army and the richest 
heiress of the city, was to come off that evening. 
The cards of invitation had been issued a week 
before, and milliners and mistresses had thought of 
nothing but gala dresses since. 

Yes, Kate had at last consented to marry Despencer. 
To bring about this union was the sole object for 
which her uncle now lived. In laboring to effect 
this aim, he sincerely believed he was securing her 
happiness for life; for Mr. Stanley knew nothing 
of her secret love for Mowbry; yet, if he had, he 
would still have urged her marriage with Despencer, 
satisfied that only misery could flow from a union 
with a rebel and a beggar. But, so long as a hope 
remained to Kate, she persisted in refusing Despen- 
cer; and neither the solicitations of the lover, nor the 
arguments of her uncle sufficed to change her pur- 
pose. It is true that as month after month elapsed, 
bringing no intelligence from Mowbry, the bright 
dream which she had all along nourished, that he 
continued to love her, faded gradually. She had 
indeed rejected him in fact, if not in words; but she 
had never intended to do eo: he had misapprehended 
her meaning on the morning of that fearful breakfast 
scene; and he had never since given her an oppor- 
tunity for explanation. ‘‘I cannot go to him, and it 
would he just as unmaidenly to write,” she said. 
When she heard he was wounded, and compara- 
tively friendless, we have seen how she acted; but 
no words can tell her disappointment on learning, 
from -the old physician, that he had returned to the 
army without inquiring for her. ‘‘Surely,”’ she rea- 
soned, “the might have managed an interview, or al 
least have written to me, if he had loved me: but he 
has forgotten me; it was but a momentary fancy: or, 
perhaps, he thinks I have trifled with him, aod in 
revenge has cast me from his heart.’’ 

Month followed month, still there was no news of 
Mowbry. Had he been dead, they could not, Kate 
bitterly thought, have known lees of him, at least by 
his own volition. Occasionally she heard of him 
through other persons; and once she gaw him: it was 
when Washington’s army passed through Philadel- 
phia just before the battle of Brandywine. Standing 
at a window, with some female friends, she had seen 
Mowbry ride by, but though he had looked directly 


, toward her, and, as she thought, recognized her, he 


had taken no notice of her whatever. She remem- 
bered how the blood had rushed over her face as she 
distinguished his tall form, and she half believed she 
had smiled and bowed, a reflection that would have 
increased her mortification, if any common emotion 
of pain could have found place in her boeom, after 
the pang of a hopeless love. ‘Perhaps it isa just 
retribution,” she said, with tears, as she lay thinking 
on her pillow, that night. ‘1 was proud and super- 
cilious to him, and that though I knew hie affection; 
he was stung by my refusal to go to the assembly 
with him, and then the next morning completed his 
anger. But I did not know thea how I loved him, 
nor did I intend to trifle with him: he, as well as I, 
has been too hasty.’? Here fresh tears flowed, until 
at last, completely exhausted, she fell asleep. 

At other times her spirit rose against what she con- 
sidered the injustice of ber lover, and she prondly 
resolved to forget him, as he bad evidently forgotiea 
her. Such moods were favorable opportunities for 
Despencer, after the British bad captured Philadel- 
phia, and he was on the spot, to press his suit; nor 
did he omit them. Gradually, yet without intending 
it, Kate found herself almost entangled with Despea- 
cer. Her acquaintances all believed her engaged, 
and her uncle already talked of ber marriage as a 
certain affair. Sbe could not reveal thé true causes 
of her opposition to the union; and, feeling this, her 
negatives became feebler daily, for she knew not what 
to say further in their defence. At last, Deepencer 
became urgent for a day to be fixed. She attempted 
to repeat her refusal, but he would not listen to her, 
and called in the interposition of her uncle. Mr. 
Stanley, believing her hesitation to be the result of 
maiden modesty only, for he could not comprehend 
how a woman with no prior attachment could refuse 
a litle in perspective, for Despencer’s uncle, the earl, 
was now childless, took upon himeelf to fix the day. 

A crisis had now come when it was either neces- 
sary for Kate to incur her uncle’s eternal displeasure, 
or yield up her few remaining scruples to the mar- 
riage. ‘‘Since Mowbry has ceased to love me,” she 
said, ‘‘and I can never be his, as I had once fondly 
ie ought I not to gratify my kind uncle and marry 

spencer? I can respect him, though never love 
him, at least as I have once loved; but his affection 
for me is profound, and surely it deserves some re- 
ward. I must not be too selfish. Unhappy myself, 
shall I make two others equally so, or shall I yield?” 
The conclusion was that she consented to sacrifice 
herself, only stipulating that the nuptials should not 
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take place till late in the winter. She did this, in the 
faint hope that something might arise before then to 
convince her that Mowbry still loved her. But week 
after week passed, and she heard nothing of her ab- 
sent relative, except a vague rumor, that reached the 
city from the camp at Valley Forge through several 
sources, that Mowbry was very attentive to a niece 
of Lady Washington, who was spending the season 
with her august relative at head-quarters. This final 
blow destroyed the last lingering hope to which Kate 
had clung; and, from that hour, she saw the prepara- 
tions for her wedding going on, without a regret. 

Brightly blazed the windows of the Stanley Man- 
sion, and gay were the guests assembled in the great 
parlor, on the evening of the fete. Lovely women 
arrayed in rich brocades, and handsome officers in 
imposing military costume thronged every portion of 
the large apartment, except a space immediately in 
front of the sofa, left vacant for the bridal party. The 
minister, dressed in his robes, and with prayer book 
in hand, stond opposite; while on one side was the 
uncle of the bride, who was to give her away; and 
on the other, the groom, superbly attired, and sur- 
rounded by his friends. Expectation meantime was 
on tip-toe, for the bride was looked for, with her 
attendant bridemaids, every instant. 

Five, ten minutes elapsed, and then the company 
began to grow impatient. Mr. Stanley often glanced 
to the door, and the groom was evidently nervous. 
At last, the uncle, with a jest uttered aloud on the 
tardiness of the sex, which even the ladies forgave 
as characteristic of an old bachelor, left the parlor to 
escort his niece down. He was gone but a minute, 
before his voice was heard in strong altercation up 
stairs; and immediately he rushed back, followed by 
the bridemaids and servants, all mixed in confusion, 
and on every face consternation. Despencer, pale 
as death, sprang forward, every one making way for 
him to reach Mr. Stanley— 

‘‘For God’s eake,” cried he, “what is the matter? 
Is she dead?” 

‘Dead. No!—better she was,” answered Mr. Stan- 
ley. furious with rage. ‘She has eloped!” 

‘*Eloped!”’ cried Despencer, staggering against the 
wall: and he placed his hand to his forehead, as he 
asked wildiy— 

“With whom?” 

“That we do not know,”’ said one of the bridemaids, 
who seemed to be the most collected of the party. 
‘‘Half an hour ago, Miss Douglass left us to go into 
her own room. saying she wished to be alone for the 
few minutes left her. We were to call her when the 
hour struck. Having waited for nearly ten minutes 
over the time, finding she did not appear, we called 
ber. There was no answer, and we were discussing 
whether to enter her room, when Mr. Stanley came 
up. aod hearing our story, forced open her door. She 
was not there; but her bridal dress had been taken off 
and left on the bed; while her hat and walking attire 
was missing. On a piece of paper, which | picked 
up from her dressing-table, was written hurried! y— 
‘Dear uncle, I love you still, but I cannot marry 
Mr. De«pencer.’ Here is the note.”’ 

All inquiry proved useless, for no trace of the 
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fugitive could be found: and the gay party broke up 
in silence. 





CHAP. VIII.—THE FLIGHT. 


Wnuie Mr. Stanley, transported with rage, is vow- 
ing never to forgive his niece; and the disappointed 
bridegroom is hesitating whether to give way to in- 
dignation or despair, let us endeavor to unravel the 
mystery of Kate’s flight. 

Two days before the one appointed for her mar- 
riage, as Kate sat musing in her room, still somewhat 
in doubt as to the justice of the step she was about 
to take, a servant announced that an elderly female 
wished to see her, and was waiting in the hall. ‘I 
will see her here,” said Kate, ‘‘show her up.” 

The woman, whose dress bespoke a comparatively 
humble position in society, entered with some embar- 
rassment, which was not lessened when Kate pointed 
to a chair and waited for her to speak. At last, how- 
ever, she summoned courage to say— 

‘“‘T had the honor, Miss, to nurse a young officer, 
who lay dangerously wounded at an inn in Fifth 
street, about a year since.”’ 

Kate colored to the brows at this remark, her first 
reflection being that her own agency in the affair was 
known. ‘Then the thought arose that, perhaps, this 
person might bring her some ill news, and she turned 
suddenly pale. She looked anxiously at the speaker. 

“I’m afraid, Miss,” said her visitor, still embar- 
rassed, ‘‘that you will think me impertinent; but the 
poor gentleman, in his delirium, used to talk con- 
tinually of you.” 

Again Kate blushed crimson, and her heart began 
to beat fast. What could this beginning portend? 

‘“‘T never let him know I had overheard your name,” 
resumed the visitor, “though he seemed dreadfully 
anxious to find out: he was a proud gentleman, Miss, 
and feared his secret would be known; for indeed he 
loved you with his whole soul.’’ 

The nurse, for the reader has already recognized 
Kate’s visitor, almost feared, at these words, to see 
Miss Douglass angrily ring for a servant to show her 
out; but Kate sat silent, trembling violently, however, 
and flushing red and pale by turns. 

‘You must forgive me, Miss,” she continued more 
boldly, reading something of the truth in Kate’s man- 
ner, “but J found out, the other day, who it was that 
employed both me and the physician—no one else 
knows it,” she continued, breathlessly, seeing that 
Kate covered her face with her hands. ‘The doctor 
did not even tell me, but he let out by accident thata 
young lady did it, and I guessed, from Captain Mow- 
bry having lived here, and from few else knowing 
him, that it must have been you. So I came here to 
tell you that the captain loved you still, if you loved 
him. I hesitated about it a long time, but I know 
people sometimes marry under a mistake, and as I 
thought it possible this might be the case in your 
marrying Major Despencer, I resolved to venture. 
T hope, Miss, you are not offended.” 

Kate gave no answer. Her countenance still con- 
cealed in her hands, she sat, totally immoveable: she 
might have been a statue for all the evidence she 
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gave of life. But her mind was busy. At first her 
thoughts were in a whirl at this strange intelligence, 
x0 rudely imparted; but soon she began to collect her 
faculties and reflect whether any, and what credit 
was to be given to this woman’s tale. Could it be 
possible that Mowbry had loved her when he was 
lying wounded a year ago? How could his silence 
be interpreted, except as a proof that he considered 
his suit hopeless? What must he think, if he knew 
of her apprvaching marriage? At this reflection her 
heart grew sick, and tears gathered in her eyes at 
the injustice she had done him. But then came the 
thought that a year had paseed since this woman had 
seen Mowbry, and what proof was there he loved 
her now? At this she looked up. 

‘““My good woman,” she said, with a faint smile, 
‘vou mean well; but you appear to go more by sup- 
positions, than by facts. I will not speak of the sen- 
timents you attribute to me,” and she colored, “for I 
believe yon mean well, though some persons, in my 
place, would think your condnct an unwarrantable 
interference. But—nay! I am not offended, do not 
apolozize—but,’’ and she hesitated, then said quickly, 
“do you £now that Mr. Mowbry’s infatuation— I 
should say his affection—no! I mean, his sentiments 
—have undergone no change within the past year?” 

“I do know it,” eagerly replied the nurse, “and it 
is that which has brought me here.” 

Kate had vainly striven to conceal her agitation 
during the instant that elapsed between the question 
and reply: she held her breath from anxiety, and 
grasped the back of her chair nervously. Her heart 
leaped into her throat at the answer; and she could 
just articulate— 

6c How?” 

‘“Why, you see, Miss,” replied the nurse, “T have 
a son with General Washington; and, hearing he was 
on a furlough, and visiting my sister’s unbeknowns 
to the king’s men—my sister lives just outside the 
lines at White Marsh—I managed to get out of town. 
last week, to see him. Naturally, I asked him all 
about the army, and especially about Captain Mow- 
bry. I had heard that the captain was in love with 
a niece of Lady Washington, though [ did not believe 
it—for if it is so, said [ to myself, there is no such 
thing as true love left in the world—and so I asked 
him if he knew anything about it. Bless your heart, 
Miss, if Jim ain’t the captain’s own servant; and he 
says its not a word true, though the general, and his 
lady, and maybe the niece are mighty fond of him: 
‘and its my opinion,’ says Jim, ‘that the captain’s in 
love with somebody else, and been crossed, for he 
behaves as if he was; and all the mess says it of him 
beside.’ And Jim added, Miss, that it was his cousin 
he loved—meaning you, Miss—with whom he had 
once lived at his uncle’s. So, when I heard this, it 
determined me to come and see you; for I thought, if 
you liked the captain——” 

‘Thank you, my good woman,” said Kate, crim- 
soning; and she waved ber hand as if to dismiss her. 
‘“‘T feel unable to hear more to-day. What you have 
said requires that I should be alone. But come to-mor- 
row. By that time I shall have more to say to you. 
At present [ am bewildered. Be silent, and prompt.”’ 


Left to herself, Kate began seriously to consider 
her position. She was, as we have endeavored to 
show, possessed of great firmuess of character; and 
her decision exhibited it now. Her first conclusion 
was that she could not marry Despencer; for evea 
though the nurse’s tale might be incorrect, it might 
also be true: and she would not, while there was the 
least hope of Mowbry loviug her, consent to sacrifice 
both his bappiness and hers. ‘I promised Despencer 
to be his, under a misapprehension,” she reasoned, 
‘Sand I consider myself released by a change of cir- 
cumstances. But, if I assert this, Despencer will 
besiege me with entreaties; and my uncle will storm, 
perhaps thrust me from his house. These altercations 
I would willingly avoid: Heaven guide me in this 
extremity.” 

All that day, and far into the night, she thought of 
the subject, and finally came to the resolution to fly. 
By adopting this resource she would avoid the pain 
of an interview with Despencer, and escape what 
could only be a useless and trying dispute with her 
uncle. ‘He will insist that the ceremony shall go 
on, if I remain,” she soliloquized: ‘‘it is the wisest, 
nay! surest plan to fly, for the present. And I will 
do so, if this good woman can lend me any assist- 
ance.” A less energetic person, or one who knew 
more of the censoriousness of the world might have 
reasoned differently; might have remained; but Kate 
was without any counsellor but her own pure heart, 
and she never thought that a wrong construction could 
be placed on her conduct. 

Before the nurse called, on the following morning, 
Kate had made sufficient inquiries to satisfy her of the 
good woman’s honesty and discretion, and accordingly 
she admitted her into her confidence. The nurse 
mured awhile, and then said that she had a cousia 
living in New Jersey, about forty miles distant, where 
she thought Kate could find a home. 

‘Will you accompany me?” said our heroine. ‘I 
can well aflord to pay you, and retain you as my 
companion: of course I cannot travel alone.” 

The nurse thought she could, and undertook also 
to get a pass to leave the city. As the necessary pre- 
parations, however, could not be finished before the 
ensuing day, which was the one fixed for the mar 
riage, the flight had to be postponed until evening. 
Kate, as we have seen, arranged her scheme well, 
choosing the only moment when it was possible to 
execute her design in safety. 

Jt was snowing fast when, descending by a back 
staircase, and letting heraelf out through the garden 
door, she entered the street; but the nurse was already 
there, with a waterman she had bribed to attend them. 
In the midst of the driving tempest, Kate was ferried 
over the Delaware in a small boat; but though the 
waves ran bigh, and the sleet froze on her cloak, her 
heart never quailed; for, in spite of the inclemency of 
the weather without, and the painful regrets within 
at leaving her uncle, she was upheld by a strong 
sense of duty. 

A conveyance was waiting for them on the Jersey 
shore, into which the fugitives stepped ; and all through 
the night, their flight continued, as fast as the driving 
tem pest and heavy drifts would allow. 
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Ka‘e could only see that the direction they took 
was toward the North; and that, in the course of the 
night, they passed through several villages. 





CHAP. IX.—MONMOUTAH. 


Ir was a Sabbath day in June, a few months after 
the events narrated in the last chapter, when, toward 
sunset, two females stood at the door of a parsonage 
house, not far from Monmouth Court House, in New 
Jersey. But what a Sabbath day it had been! No 
bell had called worshippers to prayer ; no quiet groups 
had been seen wending their way to church; none of 
the usual holy repose of the sacred day had hung over 
the landscape. On the contrary, from almost early 
dawa, the fierce roar of battle had shook the ground : 
the advance, the retreat, the rally, the charge, the 
desperate melee, incessant vollies of musketry, con- 
tiguous cannonading! The struggle, which had fluc- 
tuated all day, had at last terminated in favor of, the 
Americans; and the two females above mentioned 
had ventured in consequence to come forth, to see 
if they could succor the wounded. 

‘Is not thata group of soldiers, bearing a wounded 
man, nurse ?”’ said the younger of the two; “see, they 
are advancing toward the house! Poor sufferer!” 

“‘My services will be required again, I fancy,” 
said (be nurse, with a smile and sly look. ‘ You 
know, my dear Miss Douglass, to whom they were 
given before.” : 

Kate, for it was our heroine, blushed, but quickly 
added— 

“Run, nurse, and tell the pastor—he has some 
knowledge of hurts—and get a bed ready, and lint. 
The wounded man seeins almost lifeless—see how 
heavily his arms hang tuward the ground. He may 
be faint—I will run to the spring and bring some cold 
water.” 

When Kate returned, bearing a pitcher of the re- 
freshing liquid, the wounded man had been brought 
into the house, and laid fainting on a settee in the 
kitchen. 

““Give him air—stand all aside,” said a gentleman, 
apparently a surgeon. ‘Ah! here is the cold water 
you spoke of, hurry on with it!”? But, at this instant, 
catching a sight of Kate’s attire, which was unmis- 
takeably that of a gentlewoman, and of her face, now 
looking more beautiful than ever from the excitement 
and exercise, he lifted his hat, and added in a deeply 
respectful tone. ‘‘I beg pardon, Miss—shall I take 
it and bathe his forehead?” 

‘Let me do it,” said Kate, hastily advancing, her 
heart bleeding for the poor sufferer. 

As she spoke, her eye, for the first time, fell on the 
wounded man; and, to her astonishment and horror, 
she recognized Mowbry. The pitcher almost fell 
from her hand But instantaneously she remembered 
that not only were all eyes on her, but that her lover’s 
life might depend on her composure; so, with an 
effort of which a nature less strong would have been 
incapable, she stepped quickly forward, and kneel- 
ing by his side, began to chafe his temples. She 
continued this, until he showed sigas of returning 
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animation, when fearing that the excitement of the re- 
cognition might be too much for him, and not wishing 
to betray herself before strangers, she tore herself 
hurriedly away, and locking herself in her room, gave 
way toa flood of tears, half joyful, half sad. 

In about half an hour, there was a knock at the 
door ; and rising to open it, the nurse entered. 

“Cheer up, my dear lady,” she said, ‘“‘ his wound 
has been probed and dressed : the surgeon pronounces 
it not dangerous, though it may prove tedious.”’ 

‘Thank God he is safe !”” 

“You behaved nobly, for your presence, at his re- 
vival, might have overcome him. You area heroine. 
I am sure I could not have controlled myself as you 
did ” 

“Does he know I am here? Oh! nurse, now I 
shall soon learn whether he continues to love me.” 

“‘ He suspects it. When you broke away, he was, 
you know, reviving; and must have caught a glimpse 
of your face; for his first action was to look bewil- 
dered around, as if seeking some one, his first words 
to murmur your name.” 

Kate clasped her hands, and looked up to Heaven 
fervently. 

‘He loves me still!’? escaped involuntarily, in a 
low whisper from her lips, as if she rather thought 
aloud, than spoke. 

‘‘Look here, and doubt his love, if you can,” said 
the nurse. ‘I found this on his bosom, when he lay 
inanimate: it is a miniature of yourself, drawn, I 
judge, from memory. And see, it has a dent, as if 
from a ball—perhaps it has saved his life.” 

‘‘Oh! I am too—too happy,’ cried Kate, amid 
glad, gushing tears. ‘What shall I do? I feel as 
if I could fy. When can I see him? Do let me 
tell him how much he has misunderstood me, and 
that I never, never have loved any one but him.” 

And that night, when the moon was rising over 
the wooded hill, Kate, admitted to her lover’s side, 
listened blushing to the story of his long despair, and 
owned her own unchanged and unchangeable affec- 
tion. In that blessed interview all was explained, 
on both sides. ‘‘I first began to hope,” said Mowbry, 
“when 1] heard that you had fled, sooner than marry 
Despencer. But little did I dream, when I fell on the 
field to-day, what a fount of happiness this wound 
would open up to me.” 

‘My uncle has known of my place of residence,”’ 
said Kate, ‘ ever since J left the small house belong- 
ing to nurse's relative, for better accommodations 
and more congenial society at this parsonage ; but he 
refuses to forgive me; and, [ ‘suppose, he continues 
equally wroth with you ” 

‘*‘ No—for since your flight, he has offered, if I will 
leave the army, and come to live with him, to make 
me his heir. I learn that since the evacuation of 
Philadelphia, and the decline of the royal prospects, 
he is more lenient to the patriotic side than before. 
I should not wonder,” he added, with a simile, ‘ if 
he were to forgive us both eventually; for, after all, 
he thinks more of the Mowbry and Douglass name, 
to say nothing of that of the Stanleys, than even of 
the royal supremacy.” 

The recovery of Mowbry was rapid, for he had the 
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best of nurses. Besides, was not the knowledge that 
his love was returned, and the sweet companionship 
of Kate suilicient to ensure his recovery, without 
other medicaments? It was not long before he was 
weil enough to walk out, leaning on her arm; and 
one of his first visits was to the various localities of 
the battle-field. 

‘« Here,” he said, ‘* was where Stirling was posted, 
and with his arullery, checked the enemy’s advance. 
That spot, close by the parsonage, you well know; 
for there Wayne made his terrible stand.”’ 

‘“ Ah! [ remember it,” said Kate, ‘and how, while 
the desperate me/ee continued over the corpse of Col. 
Monckton, I thought of the struggle for the dead 
body of Hector. And then I prayed for my country’s 
Cause.” 

‘‘ And here,’’ continued Mowbry, ‘ was the spot 
where I stood, with the artillery of Knox. The general 


says, you know, that the way in which we served our , Washington, not Sir William Howe. 


pieces had much to dy in deciding the victory. Here 
is where I feil.” 


Kate pressed her lover’s arm, at these words; and, 





THE DAY 


after a momentary glance at the trampled earth, turned 
shuddering away. 

‘‘] thank God, dearest,” she said, ‘daily, nay! 
hourly for his mercy in sparing you, where so many 
have fallen. Yet I thank him, too, that you have 
been instrumental in assisting to estabiish the liber- 
ties of our country. But the night air grows chill, aod 
you are yet weak—we must go back to the house.”’ 

A few months subsequent to these events, Mowbry 
and his fair cousin were both reconciled, as he bad 
predicted, to their uncle: the more readily, perhaps, 
because the Stanley estates would bave been in some 
danger of confiscation, if the next heir had not been 
such a patriot as our hero. 

Again the old mansion was lighted up for a bridal, 
but this time the male guests were American, not 
British officers; and again a commander-in-chief 
honored the fete with his presence, but now it was 
Nor did the 
bride disappoint the cumpany, as on a former occa- 
sion; but went through the ceremony, if not without 
agitation, certainly without uawillingness. 


OF LIFE. 





BY J. M. WILLIS GEIST. 





Tue solar beams of rising morn 
Come dancing o’er the Eastern hills, 
As ebon night from earth is torn, 
And gladdening day her empire fills; 
Sweet warbling voices fill the groves, 
While living Nature swarms abroud— 
Oh, lovely day! thy opening proves 
The sovereign influence of our God. 


Meridian sunbeams gild the earth 
With variegated hues of life, 
While pregnant Nature groans in birth, 
With riches big, with blessings ripe! 
The sturdy oxen browsing now 
Beneath the oaklets’ spreading shade, 
Enjoy a respite from the plough, 
And graze well pleased the neighboring glade. 


The day-god, walking o’er the sea, 

His fuding glory flashes back, 
And flings bis mellow light on me, 

Love tracing his diurnal track— ? 
Wherein I read the flight of Time 

Which measures off each mortal’s span, 
And tearn this truth for every clime— 

Each day unfolds the type of man? 


The morning of our life advenes 
In innocence and infant peace; 
Maternal love and fairy scenes 
Come bounding forth as days increase; 
The prattling glee of childish hearts 
Distills sweet music all around, 
And young unbroken Hope imparts 
Pure joy to pleasures early found. 


The noontide of our mortal years 
Comes rushing on with noisy speed, 
And seeds of sorrow hopes and fears— 
Are scattered o’er life’s dewy mead ; 
Within the beautiful parterre 
Which fancy nurtured for our own, 
(How prone the sanguine mind to err!) 
The weeds of sin aud strife are grown. 


The evening of our life draws on, 
The flickering lamp begins to wane; 
Our pilgrim race is lost or won— 
A race we ne’er can run again! 
Oh, then it seems a little while 
Since sporting in our childish glee, 
When manly strength and Fortune’s smile 
Gave flattering hopes of years to be. 


When sinking in the arms of death 
And bidding fondest friends adieu, 
How sweet to yield our fleeting breath 
T’ inhale the life of Heavenly dew! 

To make our pillow on his breast, 
Who made his bed on fiery wrath 
To purchase everlnating rest, 
And lead us in his Heavenly path! 


‘Tis sweet to think when gloomy night 
Throws her dark mantle o’er the eye, 

That morning with his rosy light 
Will gild again our lovely sky; 

And thus when sleeping out the close 
Of mutual life’s allotted span, 

How sweet to dream of that repose 
Which Heaven gives Immortal man! 


